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SEX EDUCATION IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Eggert Meyer 
Francis W. Parker School 


"Mrs, Wéber, come here, Look at Danny, He's making wee-wee and look 
what he's got." Judith took her teacher's hand, urging her toward the toilet 
where Danny was urinating. Mrs. Weber answered Judith matter-of-factly, 

"Why yes, Danny has a penis," Then, in response to Judith's still puzzled 
look, said, "All boys are made like that." An imitative and experimental 

sequence followed when Judith tried to go to the toilet like Danny, stand- 
ing up. 


During the discussion period of a meeting of nursery school parents, 
one mother said, "So you answer our children's questions about babies as 
honestly as you answer their questions about trucks and clouds. That cer- 
tainly puts me ‘on the spot* with Rhea, When she asked me I told her I 
bought her in the hospital. Somehow I've got to straighten this out so she 
will believe me next time." 


"The day is too cool for water play outdoors," the children were told; 
but suddenly Molly turned a perfect sand cake out of her mold in the firm 
shape which can be achieved only by using wet sand, “Look at the birthday 
cake," she called proudly, "It's the baby's birthday and Johnny made the 
sand wet for us." Drawing the correct. conclusions the teacher said, "Johmny, 
you will remember to use the toilet next time you have to go, won't you?” 
"But I didn't have to go, I just had to’ make wet sand," 


Anecdotes such as these are so familiar to nursery school teachers 
that numerous similar ones could be added; and they point to the fact that 
young children are curious about sex just as they are curious about all the 
other aspects of their environment. They want to know about anatomical 
differences, conception, birth, their own bodies as well as about vulgar 
words which they "pick up." They will find answers to their questions 
somehow, often erroneous ones from friends and older playmates, if not from 
their parents and teachers, ‘The question "shall there be sex education?" 
is a spurious one, There will be. It is rather a question of when, where, 
how and by whom it should be undertaken. 


Sex education is part of general education, not a separate course, 
Its aims are; to convey accurate information; to promote wholesome atti- 
tudes and conduct; to foster satisfactory heterosexual adjustment all along 
the way. The nursery school is particularly suited to provide for sound sex 
education in close collaboration with parents and other adults affecting 
the child's life, The informal ways in which boys and girls live together, 
their dressing and undressing together, the open toilets,the rapport be- 
tween parents and teachers’ all contribute in a very natural way toward the 
achievement of the above aims, 
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Certain facets of sex education belong primarily in the sphere of 
the family. ‘The more intimate aspects of the expected new brother or 
sister are matters which center in the family. The wise parents will dis- 
cuss with their first born the expected addition during the last months 
of the mother's pregnancy. They may include opportunities to feel the intra- 
uterine movements of the fetus as well as to share in the new plans for 
sleeping arrangements and extra drawer space for the new baby, Certain 
anxieties in individual children, however, are often better allayed in the 
less emotional environment of the nursery school, Many verbalized and 
implied questions are answered by the teacher or the school pediatrician 
whom the child knows and accepts as an old friend. 


What are some of the requirements for the educating adult? In addi- 
tion to a thorough professional preparation she should fulfill certain specif- 
ic expectations which seem imperative for sound sex education. One of these 
requirements is emotional maturity, The teacher who deals successfully 
with the sexual aspects of child life must have a positive attitude toward 
her own needs and drives, and toward the family as an institution in our 
society, Those who are cynical about marriage, or who regard normal sex life 
merely as a biological process are ill-equipped to educate children for 
wholesome human relations. 


It is essential furthermore that the teacher be empathetic in her insight 
into the developmental characteristics of boys and girls as well as in her 
understanding of parents’ problems. A sanctimonious teacher who judges 
children by preconceived adult standards will find it difficult to appreci- 
ate the behavior, sexual or otherwise, of young children. 
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Children's behavior, remarks and questions, can be funny, no matter in 
which area they occur, The adult who takes herself too seriously will be most 
unhappy. A good sense of humor, therefore, will help her and often the 
children, to overcome the inevitable emotional barriers which arise when puz- 
zling questions are asked. 


A sound factual background with regard to human physiology and human 
development is necessary for imparting correct information. The adult who 
speaks of "the mother's blood flowing into the unborn baby” is’ guilty of 
giving misinformation to trusting youngsters, The teacher who advises 4 
mother to see a psychiatrist because her child masturbates occasionally is 
lacking in up-to-date knowledge. There are many good books on the subject 
of sex education available for parents and teachers: "New Patterns in Scx 
Teaching" by Strain; "How to Tell Your Child about Sex" by Hymes; "When 
Children Ask.about Sex," Child Study Association; "Growing Up" by Karl . 
DeSchweinitz and many others, 


As in every other area of education it may be helpful to suggest a few 
"rules of the game." It is wise, for instance, to let most questions come 
naturally and to discuss with the children, "What do you’ think?", answering 
questions and handling situations according to the levei of maturity of the 
children, A discussion should not become an "affair"; to the young child 
questions about sex are likely to be as ywnemotional as those about sawdust, 
milk, or airplanes. Adults ought not talk in vague pictures or in poetry; 
but speak to young minds that are direct in their thinking. 


In furthering our aims in sex education we hope to achieve certain 
specific results, In terms of functional knowledge we expect that children 
will know the parts of their bodies as well as their. functions, and that 
they will learn the differences between girls and boys. We hope that they 
will achieve a simple understanding of the parents' parts in reproduction, 


Concerning attitudes it is desirable to achieve openness versus furtive- 
ness; that our boys and girls will manifest a matter-of-fact attitude in the 
use of anatomical or scientific terms, such as penis, vulva, uterus, just 
as we expect them:-to give up infantile expressions for bodily functions, 


We hope that in their hetero-sexual adjustment our children will accept 
their own sex and its role in our society without disproportionate conflicts, 
. We hope also that, on their developmental level, they will appreciate the 

, Poles played by fathers and mothers. 


Sex education then, as it affects general knowledge, healthy attitudes 
and social behavior, can contribute to the general education for good human 
relations, 
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NEW WAYS IN DISCIPLINE BY DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH, MCGRAW-HILL INCORPORATED, 
NEW YORK, 1949 


Two Reviews: 
1. By Mary V. Gutteridge, Head, Dept. of Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 
2. By Judith Schoellkopf, Associate Psychologist, Rochester 
Child Health Institute, Rochester, Minnesota, 


I, Review by Mary V. Gutteridge . 

Dr. Lawrence Frank writes: "It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that in a democratic society the question of discipline presents a problem 
of exceeding complexity and difficulty." Dr. Baruch has bravely gone into 
the arena in her book, "New Ways in Discipline," at a time when there are 
strongly opposing views among parents and teachers and varying practices 
in homes and classrooms. She says: “We realize today that discipline is 
essential," but "Even though punishment sometimes does seem the only way 
out, even though rules and regulations are necessary and do have a definite 
place, there is still another part to discipline that has been too greatly 
neglected." The message that she seeks to give has to do with "this other 
part." With every means and device in her vivid repertoire, Dr. Baruch 
builds up the concept that “emotional hunger lies at the root of disciplin- 
ary problems," 


Although the author acknowledges that discipline is as much 

concerned with peaceful moments as with stormy ones, the emphasis of the 
book is upon the hostile feclings of a child which result in rebellion and 
‘storm. She begs that a child's feelings not be ignored or checked but in- 
stead that “you show him you know how he feels, accept it and reflect it 
back to him - hoping that, by his telling or playing out the poison or 
negative feelings, the warm and good positive feelings may flow in." The 
dialogues between parent and children are brief, dramatic, even snappy. 
But they are often disquieting; they present a picture of dismayed parents 
and resentful children. The discussions that follow are too short to show 
the step-by-step process of rebuilding a satisfactory relationship between 
adult and child, 

It all sounds easy. Success seems magical;-but these pages 
leave our questions unanswered, We know there is no single recipe for dis- 
cipline, but parents and teachers want and need a pattern of constructive 
discipline, a plan of life, that will satisfy the deeper needs of children 
before grave difficulties appear, This kind of advice Dr. Baruch has given 
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in other writings. In the booklet "Understanding Your Child" she 
suggests four emotional foods without which a child cannot be nour- 

ished; love, the sense of belonging, the ability to stand on his own 
fect, and being recognized as a person in his own right. 


Perhaps it is the title of this book rather than the content 
that has brought forth comment. It is not so much a guide to discipline, 
as a consultant's frank discussion of hostile and aggressive behavior 

in children. 


* 


2. Review by Judith Schoellkopf 

‘As anyone who is in close contact with parents can vouch for, |. 
the topic of discipline is always good for many hours of heated debate © 
and discussion, Dr. Baruch has indeed chosen a timely and timeless 
subject for her latest book, "New Ways in Discipline." 


The book is specifically addressed to parents, teachers, and to 
doctors, The main thesis is:a sound one .and.very. probably no well-trained 
teacher, healthy parent or psychiatrically oriented physician would question 
the basic underlying principles that she outlines: “That good discipline 
and good behavior are achieved only through dealing with a child's feelings 
as well as his actions; that all children have "mean" feclings that need 

to be relcased; that dangerous and destructive acts must be curbed; that 

the more we accept a child's FEELINGS, the more will he accept our RULES," 
With all of these ideas, many people are hes least intellectually if not 
emotionally in agreement. 


I ‘question seriously, however, the methods which Dr. Baruch 
recommends in a wholesale fashion for the public, and ‘what is written 
in a "popular" book, must be so considered, To suggest that parents 

or teachers should practice a "pscudo-therapy" on their children or pupils 
is to my mind most unwise, When she states "LISTEN, so as to hear! WATCH 
so as to see! Try to UNDERSTAND WHAT YOUR CHILD IS FEELING," this much 
is exactly what should and can be striven for by all parents, teachers, 
and doctors to the best of their ability, But, Dr. Baruch adds, "so 
thoroughly that you can "PUT IT INTO WORDS" to the child on many occasions, 
This constant reflecting and interpreting a child's feelings seems to this 
reviewer to be best left to the clinically trained therapist, In fact, 
I would consider this a good primer for professional persons who are — 
planning to train for qualified psychotherapy with children,:although it 
might need to be written in a less colloquial way. 


The sensitive understanding which Dr. Baruch conveys in her — 
writing about children is welcome, 


This book can be most helpful if the reader keeps in mind that 
the goal for each parent, teacher and doctor is not to become a therapist 
but to have an enhanced understanding of childrentsa needs and behavior. 
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NOTES ON LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Christine Heinig 
Washington, 


1) In his budget message for the year ending 1951, Président 
Truman urged Congress to complete legislative action to permit the Feder- 
al Government to aid the States in support of the maintenance and operation 
costs of a basic minimum program of elementary and secondary education. The 
budget provides 300 million dollars for beginning this aid in the fiscal 
year of 1951. This is one item in a $3,030,935,000 request for education 
including veterans education and training, vocational education, school 
lunch, medical education, local health services, Children's Bureau grants 
($7,000,000), school health services ($25,000,000), surveys of school build- 
ings ($45,000,000), aid to schools on federal scholarships and machinery for 
federal scholarships. 


2) Leona Baumgartner, Associate Chief, Children's Bureau, in speak- 
ing of a jurisdictional fight that has been holding back the growth of good 
school health services says: 


"This controversy between educational and health authorities 

as to who is responsible for what, may have been inescapable 

in the past .... Let us give up the dictum that there must be 

a single agency to administer school health.,...the solution lies 
in joint program planning: ....the technical conduct of health 
examinations and plans for corrective care are the responsibil- 
ity of health authorities; the use of examination results for 
instruction is the responsibility of the school,” 


3) Recently the NANE was asked by the NEA to submit a statement on 
our stand in regard to Federal Aid to Education. If you read the March, 
1950, NEA "Journal", you will find: "The National Association for Nursery 
Education is among the more than 40 national organizations endorsing feder- 
al aid to cducation in the March ‘National Education Association Journal',." 


The above statement ‘reflects the widespread public support of 
some form of federal aid for America's schools, The NEA, as the nation's 
largest educational group, has led the fight for federal aid for more than 
thirty years, 


In response to the NEA request, Christine M. Heinig, Legislative 
Chairman of NANE, sent the following statement: 


"We (the NANE) heartily endorse the general principle of 
federal aid to tax-supported public schools, The need is 
urgent for equalizing opportunities for public education 

- for all our children, We support the Barden Bill H.R.4643, 
and $,246 with exception of Section Six, which we opposc,” 
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4) A now Barden Bill on Federal Aid H.R.7160 is being considered 
by the House Labor and Education Committee, It is an improvement on 
the first bill written by Mr, Barden, You can obtain a free copy by 
writing to the Secretary of the House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C, Everyone should read the bill before taking a stand for or against 
it on the basis of what “they" say about it. 


5) People in administrative jobs, locally, statcwise and nation- 
wise are interested in knowing what you think and are influenced by the 
letters you writc them and the conversations you have with them, One 
thing about living in a free country that impresses itself upon those of 
us who are actively fighting for children, is the fact that everything 
depends upon what the individuals do! 


6) The twelve legislative leaflets for which you have been writing 
are being prepared by the National Clearing House of Youth Serving Agencios, 
They will be ready this spring! 


7) Please remember, those of you who are doing local things in 
legislation and registration for nursery schools that your Legislative 
Chairman wants to report _— progress in these columns, Let me ated 
from you directly. 
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OR 
CAN WE FIND THEM? 


. Genevieve Drennen 
Assistant Director 
Education for Exceptional Children 
State of Illinois 


Tritely we parrot, "The first five years are the most 
important learning years of a child's life" -- or -- "It's so import- 
ant to socialize youngsters at an early age", We give "lip-service" 
to the theory, but in practice? We haven't met the challenge -- the 
challenge of offcring enirenmenie educational practice to children of 
pre-school age. 


Teachers, parents, and educators acknowledge the need for 
availability of nursery schools for all children. The progress of 
initiating such a program into our schools is slow, Granted, public 
kindergartens -are more and more in evidence in certain arcas of our 
country -- still the educative program for the child, two through six, is 
little understood, Since this is true of the normal child, what of the 
Exceptional Child? The child who is normal except -- except in the amount 
of sight he has, the amount of hearing he has, the use he has of his limbs, 
or the amount of speech he has, These children can learn in spite of their 
handicaps, But they need to learn early. Their training in speech, in 
speech reading and in using muscles and limbs is much more effective when 
it is started at the age of three than when delayed until the age of six. 


Believing that the child who is exceptional needs training 
at an carly age and that the child's parents need help, a research project 
of study and observation was initiated by the Division of Education for 
Exceptional Children of the State of Illinois in two downstate counties 
during 1940 and 1949, 


The purpose of the project was to find children under the 
age of six who had congenital or acquired physical defects, It was 
assumcd, for purposes of the study, that those over six were receiving 
help in the programs of special education in the public schools, Not only 
was finding the number of deviate children important, but cmphasis was 
placed also on which agencies knew of these children; what was being done 
for them in terms of medical, social, and educational services; and on 
what further plans could be made for them, 


It was well and good to blithely say the subject could be 
studicd -- but first, one needed some children, Statistics showed a per- 
centage of our child population would be deviates, but where were the chil- 
dren? The public schools unconcerned with children under six, did not know 
of them -- unless they were mentally retarded. The family physician who 
may have treated the children for measles and mumps was not concerned with 
their cducation. The few private nursery schools were limited in the number 
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of children they served. And parents hadn't contacted them for help. Lay 
and fraternal groups had projects; for handicapped children but their 
atterition had not been called to the very young deviates. It seemed all 
too true when each group contacted, replied, "We have no Exceptional 
Children". 


To break through the lethargic unawareness of the communities, 
newspapers were contacted; radio scripts were prepared; articles were 
written for the local medical journal; talks and interviews were given to 
P,T.A., church, and other groups. But most important -- parents were 
bombarded by letters. For by persistent probing, medical agencies re- 
leased names and addresses of parents known to them to have Exceptional 
Children, The Division of Services for Crippled Children (a part of the 
University of Illinois), the Department of Welfare, The Visiting Nurse 
Association, and the public schools, along with others, listed 163 families 
in two counties -- families who had children atypical in the amount of use 
they had of limbs, sight, hearing, or speech. 


Parents whose children had minor handicaps often showed no 
interest or inclination toward banding together for better educational 
services for their children, They had no knowledge as to what educational 
opportunities were available in their own communities or state for the 
deviate child. 


Where families had contacted Public Medical Agencies and/or 

had sought private medical care, the children were taken care of physically. 

’ As much as could.be done for them physically had been accomplished. Children, 
hawever, do not live by physical care alone -- nor by merely being given the 
‘food, warmth, aon shelter which are necessities. 


The shocking lack of concern and understanding of their chil- 
dren! s disabilities was encountered in too many parents, They had been 
hopeful of miracles -- "Oh, Janie will talk soon, Her father didn't 
talk till he was almost five." (It was found that Janie had an 80 decible 
hearing loss), “We know Ronald was a 'blue baby’ and has a heart condition, 
Yes, he is small but he'll get along. He doesn't have to go to school for 
another year." (Ronald had been pampered and, having the stature of a three- 
year-old, he would find the adjustment to a group of children difficult). 
"Mary's had three operations for her cleft palate and lip. We can under- 
stand her and so can the neighbors." (Family and kind neighbors could 
understand the child's speech, but would children in kindergarten be as kind? 
Mary needed special training in the use of her well-repaired speech mechanism). 


It is obvious, in comparing the number of Exceptional Chil- 
dren under the age of six found in the project with the usual percentage 
given nationally, that all children with handicaps were NCT located. They 
were not located because the public lacks understanding as to what nursery 
schools can accomplish and because of the healthy reluctance of parents to 
surrender their prerogatives and to recognize the problems confronting 
their children in this important developmental age, the first five years. 
‘The younger the Exceptional Child, as with the so-called "normal" child, 
the more important and rapid is his physical, mental, social, and develop- 
mental growth. This is not a period when the child is snatched from his 
mother's arms to be thrust into academic school training. But it is a period 
when parents and educators must work closely together to insure maximum 
physical, social, emotional, and mental growth. 
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With diligent and cooperative effort we can find these children 
who have physical handicaps. ‘It will require the understanding of the 
problem by the community, a full acceptance of the child's abilities and 
disabilities by the parents, an alertness on the part of teachers and 
educators, and an awareness of the educational services by the medical 
profession, It will take trained, interested, professional persons who 


can give expert guidance with concrete and practical materials to the 
families of the atypical child. 
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CHILDREN'S BASIC RELATIONSHIPS 


Leo H. Bartemeier, M.D,, Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
College of Medicine, Wayne University, Detroit 


My purpose on this occasion is to assist each of you to become 
increasingly aware of your responsibilities as nursery school educators. 
Your tasks and those of many psychiatrists are concerned with the same 
persons at different phases of their lives. You come into relationship 
with children in the pre-school period. We see some of these children 
many years later suffering from the serious mental disorders which you as 
educators may see in their earliest manifestations. The main concern of 
psychiatry today is the prevention of mental illness. You who are nursery 
school teachers, therefore, share this same responsibility with us, 


In the State of Michigan there are approximately 30,000 patients 
in our mental hospitals. Of this number, approximately 10,000 are suffer- 
ing from-wel] advanced schizophrenia. The possibilities of assisting the 
great majority of these 10,000 patients to some degree of social adaptation, 
unfortunately, is very slight. Their lives are permanently ruined. This 
destruction of human potentialities can be lessened appreciably if a suffi- 
cient number of nursery school educators become aware of their influence in 
the lives of little children and their opportunities for satin to shepe 
their future. living., 


Because of the lace impossibility: of helping many patients 
whose mental illness had already become well advanced before they came to 
the attention of psychiatrists, a few of us in Detroit became principally 
interested in the work of prevention, We, therefore, established the organi- 
zation known as the Cornelian Corner, The purpose of this multi-professional 
group is to promote better parent-child relationships. Our members are 
especially concerned with these parent-child relationships from birth through 
infancy and babyhood. It was evident to us from our work with infants in the 
Children's Hospital, with children in child guidance clinics and with our 
patients in the private practice of medicine, that the work of prevention 
offered the greatest possibility of stemming the tide of a greatly increased 
number of admissions to our mental hospitals. 


Each of you can be very influential in turning the development of 
many children away from the. pattern of withdrawal from reality into the more 
natural channels of social adaptation. You cannot imagine the enormous force 
for good which you can exert through a period of six months or one year on 
the future development of these pre-school children. Your charges come to 
you at a time in which important changes in their personality structure and 
‘function can. be accomplished providing you have some understanding of the 
instinctual needs’ of these children. Insofar as you are principally concerned 
with attempting to correct the attitudes and the mistakes of their parents, 
you are performing your most important function. By the time that some of 
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these same children come to us as patients many years later, their personalities 
have become infinitely more complex and more rigid, and because of the enormous 
amount of professional time required to help them, to say nothing of the great 
shortage of psychiatrists, and the amount of expense involved in their treat- 
ment, many of these patients cannot obtain the treatment they need, 


From the point of view of time itself, one must think in terms 
of three, five or even seven years to so modify the personality of a single 
patient so that he may be capable of a better social adaptation so that 

° his living will be more comfortable, so that he may become more successful 
and somewhat easier to live with his family. When one appreciates the 
wholesome effect of a year of your consistent good influence at a much 

° earlier period of his development the contrast is unbelievably great. 


In addition to the 10,000 patients in our mental hospitals who 
are suffering from schizophrenia, it is reasonable to-assume that many more 
thousands who are not in the hospitals suffer from serious personality dis- 
tortions which cause untold suffering in their living with their fellowman, 
with their families and with their children, These are the larger number 
who have escaped the more serious devastations of schizophrenia requiring 
hospitalization. They are the people, however, who can never hope to achieve 
anything like the potentialities of their personalities which were present 

at the time of their birth. 


I confine my statements to a brief and rather rough description 
of the normal development of personality during the earliest years. Before 
beginning this description, however, I wish to remind you of at least one 
of the reactions of the child to the emotional life of its mother during the 
latter half of the period of development prior to birth, When one observes 
a complete cessation of fetal movement for periods varying from twenty-four 
to forty-eight, and in one instance to seventy-two hours under the direct 
influence and impact of strong instinctual impulses in the mother which have 
to be suppressed, one then has experienced the simple picture of withdrawal 
from danger. In the instances to which I have referred, it was evident 
that the violent feelings of the mothers which could not be expressed in 
their interpersonal relationships were sensed from within by their unborn 

children. This cessation of all movement was a direct response to the same 

intense emotions of which the mother herself was afraid, I emphasize these 
observations because they provide us with opportunity to compare this same 

kind of biological response on the part of infants to the behavior of their 
parents, 


At the time of birth, the infant has only the potentiality of mind 
. and manifests some of the primitive reactions of the animal. In one's daily 
work, one so frequently sees how even those feelings of which a mother may 
be entirely unaware are sensed by her newborn child. . Unfavorable responses 
may develop almost from the beginning of the child's mundane existence. In 
its state of complete helplessness, complete dependence upon the care of its 
mother, the infant, like the animal, senses whenever there is present 4 
sufficient amount of tension, hostility and antagonism; and it reacts to 
these in creature-like fashion by withdrawing. 


The precious insights provided us by Sigmund Freud from his clinical 
experience have had for a good many people an opposite kind or effect than 
Freud himself had anticipated. Prior to the publication of his clinical dis- 
coveries, the role of inherited tendencies was regarded as responsible for 
much of what we call mental illness. Following the discoveries of Freud 
and the lack of adequate understanding of his point of view, many people 
came to believe that mental illness was entirely determined by early life 
experiences. However, if.one reads what Freud has stated throughout some 
forty years of his publications, one is acutely aware that he always held 
the point of view that the influence of a hereditary predisposition is 
invariably present in those who subsequently develop mental disorder. 


Every mother knows that each one of her children differs from each 
other at the time of birth and that they even behave differently from each 
other during the time that they are in the womb. Some children are very 
aware of their environment from the beginning, are alert, are restless, 
are active in contrast to others who are quiet, who are sensitive and who 
seemingly pay much less attention to what goes on about them. You certain- 
ly must have heard these very words from mothers themselves. Freud always 
insisted that the development of mental illness was neither a question of 
inheritance nor one of environment but a combination of these two factors. 
I mention Freud's conviction on this question for the purpose of avoiding 
too great enthusiasm as to what can be done for certain children. Ina 
number of serious cases of mental illness one is convinced that it was 
the constitutional factor which seemingly predominated over the acquired 
factors which were responsible for the breaking through of the illness. 


Returning now to the question of the child at birth and dur- 
ing the first months of life, we regularly observe that the infant is 
completely concerned with its own satisfaction. The optimum contribution 
that parents can make at this time is to provide the child in so far as 
possible with a complete satiation of its instinctual needs. First of all, 
hunger is so intimately interwoven with the need for satisfaction of the 
impulse to suck and this latter need is as great as the one requiring nourish- 
ment. The Cornelian Corner originally attempted to encourage all mothers 
to nurse their children, It was not long, however, before it became evident 
that this was incorrect; and we now have modified our teaching to the effect 
that any mother who wishes to nurse her child should not be discouraged or 
denied this privilege, It is not good for a mother to nurse her child from 
her lips. She must nurse her child from her heart and if she bottles her 
child from her heart, it is better than if she nurses her child from her 
lips, 


The satisfaction of these strong instinctual needs in the 
nursing situation is so extremely important because of the underlying con- 
stitutional pattern of both physical and psychological development. These 
patterns are patterns with which all human beings are born and if they are 
interfered with, we can then expect disturbances in the development of sub- 
sequent patterns, 
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The Cornelian Corner strongly recommends the abolition of the 
feeding schedules and of the restrictions of the amounts of feedings; it 
recommends provision for the child with as complete satisfaction as possible 
because we know from clinical experience that no chila can. be spoiled during 
this early phase of development. 


We regard weaning as ‘important from the point: of view of psycho- 
cunttytte theory as we regard satisfaction of the instinctual needs. We be- 
lieve that weaning should begin within the first few weeks of life and that 
it should be a very gradual process of substitution of outside nourishment 
for the nourishment that the child is more accustomed to, and if it is carried 
out in this fashion the weaning results in the least amount of frustration 
and the greatest amount of satisfaction. Freud himself pointed out very 
clearly that the optimum measures for educating the child lay somewhere 
between satisfaction and frustration, and he stated specifically that the 
individual educator, meaning the: parent and the nursery educator, or any- 
one having to do with the child, must be able to sense how much frustration 
the child can sustain and how much satisfaction the child actually needs for 
the proper equilibrium of his total reactions. 


I cannot emphasize the importance of this mouth phase of human 
development too strongly because I am becoming increasingly convinced that 
the hands subsequently perform each one of the functions previously per- 
formed by the mouth and that the human being in its development passes from 
being a mouth creature to a mouth and hand creature, 
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_ CHILDREN'S BASIC RELATIONSHIPS (Continued) 


Instinctual drives which are expressed in the period of nursing 
are subscquently carried out by the hands in the performance of work, An 
equally important period for the subsequent development of human relation- 
ships is technically known as the second oral phase, which is marked with 
the beginning of the eruption of the teeth and as these appear, the child 
has the need for the satisfaction which comes from biting and subsequently 
from chewing. This period is so important because it marks the emergence 
of the child's first expressions of cruelty and much of all subsequent 
hostility and aggression is patterned upon these satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory early experiences in the biting and chewing of solid foods. 


The preceding point can be illustrated perhaps by the mother, 
a university graduate, who came with her fourteen-month-old child. She 
had provided him well with the satisfactions he needed during the period 
in which sucking was so important for him and she came for advice about 
him because she had been concerned about his excessive biting, He was, 
in fact, biting everything and everyone he saw, including his mother. 
It was casy to see what this child needed and the hard and brittle foods 
were provided him, She had somehow overlooked this very important need 
in her child and in spite of the introduction into his diet of the foods 
which would provide him with the satisfaction he needed, his instinctual 
tendencies had been so intensified by not having been satisfied at the 
time when they first appeared that one cannot say with any certainty 
that what was done for him even in this early period will prevent him 
from being troubled later with abnormally intensive sadistic impulses. 
It should be remembered that the frustration of instinct at the time of | 
its appearance naturally intensified it and has the subsequent effect 
similar to what happens when instinct is satiated too long, as for ex- 
ample when a child is nursed beyond the first year of life. 


This happened with one patient whom I remember and it resulted 
in a very disastrous outcome. Whenever she wanted to kiss her husband 
she unintentionally bit hin. She loved him very dearly and did not mean to 
bite him, but was unable to control herself because in the very instant 
that this impulse to suck, which is the root and basis of all subsequent 
kissing, would come to the surface, the impulse to bite was fused with it. 
This biting impulée was so severe that her eyes had to take over a part 
of this function and, as a result, she suffers from a condition of her 
eyes which was especially distressing. Oftentimes, for example, when she 
was talking to some other person, that person and everything in the environ- 
ment would begin to recede and disappear from her view and become infinite- 
ly small until it could be seen no longer, This naturally produced acute 
anxiety. It was this same mother who struggled for months during the 
period of infancy of her first child against the impulse, on occasion, to 
choke him to death. One could plainly see that these violent impulses 
which sought expression through her hands had been displaced from expression 
with hor teeth and with her jaws. 
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CHILDREN'S BASIC RELATIONSHIPS - (Concluded) 


One cannot leave this question of human cruelty which makes 
its first appearance in connection with destruction of food during infancy 
without at least briefly considering the larger question of the widespread 
influence of crime in our country today. One knows with but slight in- 
vestigation that many of these persons who have become the enemies of society 
are the victims of the mistakes and the misunderstandings of their parents 
during the early phases of their development, 


It is so important to realize that how weil or how poorly the 
particular instinctual drives are handled by the parents determines how well 
or how poorly the same children behave and get along with other children in 
the nursery school situation. Freud himself stated that the battleground in 
the European theater was not too different from the battleground of the 
nursery school situation, As long as little children still had their parents 
or fairly good substitutes for them they were scarcely influenced by the re- 
cent world war, ‘ 


The greatest problem that we have to face in the rearing of any 
child is the struggle between the child's instinctual nature and our own diffi- 
_ culties in accepting the expression of these impulses. How well-or how poorly 

the nursery school teacher can tolerate the manifestations of instinct in 
children determines how well or how poorly-she influences these same children, 
The intolerance of the parent, or of the nursery school teacher for all of 
those manifestations in children which are ordinarily described as the 
little ones' naughtiness is harmful and oftentimes devastating in its effects. 


The more we can understand, at this early period of development, 
the dirtiness, the nastiness, the finger sucking, the biting, the messing, 
the soiling, the wetting, the reluctance, the refusal, the disobedience and 
everything that would be entirely insufferable in adult life, the more of 
this that we, as teachers, can accept in children and try at the same time 
to influence the child and bring the child over on to our side is a measure 
of the job that we do. This implies a certain acceptance by-us of our own 
repressed instinctual tendencies for we must remember that once we were 
just as we now find them. We differ from them in that we have set up 
defenses against these instinctual drives and have found ways and means of 
expressing them in socially acceptable fashion. If our defenses, however, 
are inordinate so that we are rather intolerant of what we call misbehavior 
in little children, then we make the same mistakes that the parents have 
made, For those of us who realize these difficulties within ourselves as 
we function in the very work we love, it is advisable that we seek profession- 
al help for ourselves in order to make the work of prevention infinitely more 
successful, 
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"BUT MARY IS BLIND” * 


Lucille H. Simmons 
The Onaway Nursery School 
Shaker Heights ,Ohio 


Could our nursery school open up a new world to a four year old 
child who had been blind from birth? Would the presence of a blind girl 
add a worthwhile new experience to the group or would it be too unusual 
a situation for them? How could we prepare her and the group for this 
type experience? These were the questions we had to answer when we were 
told Mary's problem and asked to consider her for enrollment, We de- 
cided it was worth trying and Mary was accepted. 


It is too soon to give the final answers to our questions but 
it seems clear after eight weeks that Mary has profited significantly, 
and that the group has had a new experience of some apparent value, 


Once the decision was made we knew the first step was to try to 
win Mary's confidence and to create in her the desire for a new experience. 
This we did by daily visits to the home establishing in her a sense of 
our affection for her, and some desire to "go to school with the other 
children," 


Simultaneously, we had: tried to prepare the group by telling 
them of the coming of a new companion, like them in every way except that 
she could not see, 


After ten days of our home visits Mary, a bit hesitant and fearful, 
but curious, came to school in the regular station wagon with the rest of 
the group, 


Mary's acceptance of the situation certainly was not immediate 
and there were days during the first week when we were not sure of the wise- 
ness of our project. Oa 


In the second week we began to notice a spontaneity of relations 
with the other children and a gradual relaxing of the child as a whole, 
Story hour was a wonderful time for her. She frequently remembered a 
whole story to repeat at home, Music time was probably the best of all. 
Mary responded to any song and rhythm and frequently made up new rhythms 
to match her activity of the moment. Now, almost any physical activity 
is accompanied by her song and a smile, 


She is beginning to find her way about the nursery school room 
and play yard by herself and is exploring many fields which might other- 
wise have been closed to her, We believe that she has made significant 
steps toward becoming a self-contained, self-motivated person who will 
have had practice and preparation for a wider living. 
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Was this fair to our normal, sighted amen One answer lies 
in watching an otherwise too aggressive, yes, even belligerent small 
boy using his boundless possibilities for consideration and gentle- 
ness to give Mary aes protective but. unobtrusive care, , 


*Reprinted with permission from a recent Sait of "The Cleveland 
Association for Nursery Education Bulletin." 
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Beatrice Shapiro, since graduating from Iowa State College in 
March, 1949, has taken a position as Director of the Max Straus Center 
Pre-school in Chicago. The parents group has been quite active this 
semester, At their meeting on January 25, 1950, Dr. Julius Richmond, M.D., 
spoke on "The role of the father in discipline", 


Carolyn Franke, appointed. November lst as a supervisory teacher 
of the Nursery School at the University of Mississippi, recently received 
her Master's degree from the University of Iowa, Child Welfare Department. 
Other new teachers in the University of Mississippi Nursery School are 
Kathleen Rouse, M.A, in Psychology, University of Mississippi; Ruth J. 
Waggoner, home economics graduate from the University of Mississippi; 
and Pauline Holmes, nurse, reports Blanche Tansil, chairman of the Dept. 
of Home Economics. 


The University of Mississippi Nursery School is directed jointly 
by the Departments of Home Economics and Psychology and by the School of 
Education, Housed in the Home Economics Building it is used for laboratory 
and research purposes, Thirty children are enrolled from 9 a.m. to l p.m. 
daily. A full noon meal is part of the program. Parents' meetings are 
held regularly. 


Luella M. Foeter of the Dept. of Home Economics, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kens., is teaching courses in Child Development for 
the second time December 26th, As co-author (with K. Hacker) of "Parents 
Pocket Pamphlets", she had a nice surprise recently to get a big order 
from the Texas Dept. of Health, Committee on Mental Health. Some of the 
material is being presented in "The American Family" (I,G,A,Stores Magazine). 


Nina Brannen, of Tucson, Ariz., writes that coming from Buffalo, N.Y., 
in 1939, she estabiished The Little Bear's School in Tucson, It has grown 
from a start of 12 half day pupils to an enrollment of 100, most of them all 
day pupils, The staff includes six graduate teachers - three assistants - 

a Registered Nurse, Mr. Brannen, and herself. They have a modern building 
near the campus of the University of Arizona which she says she would be 
glad to have any interested person visit. She attended summer school at 
U.C.L.A, this past summer, and took a wonderful course, she says, planned 
by Norah Clancy, formerly of Kaiser Nursery Schools, 


Betty Palmer Wilcox of Charlotte, Mich., who was graduated from 
Iowa State College in 1948, worked for a year at Merrill Palmer School as 
a fellow in the Infant Service, She was married last June and is now teach- 
ing the first grade in Charlotte, Mich. She believes the experience this 
year with six year olds will give her added insight. She hopes to start 
a small Nursery School in Charlotte, Mich. 
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(CONTINUED ) 


Gladys Gardner, Director of Preschool Primary Education at the 
University of Hawaii, writes that the University of Hawaii has a 
wonderful teacher training program and that the University Preschool 
Castle Memorial Hall is probably the most attractive and complete 
building of its kind, Edna Lee Pegram is principal. of the school 
for children ages 24 through grade one. 


Ruth Gladson, is now employed at at 
Baltimore, Maryland, as a play instructor for children in the Harriet 
Lane Home. Betty Ward McGoon, another Iowa State Graduate is -Also 
employed in the same capacity, Amn Kerrigan, another Iowa Stater, is 
employed as Play Supervisor since Sept. lst. In May, Ruth Gladson is 
leaving to go back to Iowa as she is planning to be married in June. 
Then she hopes to do Nursery School teaching, 


Clotild Ferguson, Director, Nursery Foundation of St. Louis, 
4950 Fountain Ave., St. Louis 13, Mo., tells us this is an inter-racial 
nursery school; the onkyone in the state, Her staff would be interested 
in an article relating to such programs in other cities and their prob- 
lems (if any). She reports they have no problems -- in relation to the 
inter-racial character of their work but they are a young agency - in 
operation only since June 1948, 


' Maryann Dunigan, 1342 Laurel Ave., Pomona, Cal., is teaching 
in the Community Church Nursery School in Claremont, Cal., and enjoy- 
ing it very much. She finished the course work for, her Master's degree 
at Iowa State College last year while teaching as an Assistant Teacher 
in the Nursery School there. Now, she is working on her thesis in 
absentia and plans to return to Iowa State next summer to complete it. 
Her husband is attending the University of Southern California - doing 
graduate work and they are enjoying California very. much, The Southern 
California Branch of the NANE is a very active. one she writes, and says 
it is wonderful to be able to participate in their program, They were 
fortunate in having an opportunity to hear talks by Dr. Gesell and 
Dr. Spock this fall. 


Mary Musgrove, Director of Kindergartens, D,P,I, Box 2360, 
Honolulu, T.H., is still busily working in the Kindergarten program in 
the territory. She and Oei Maehara (her co-worker) are still trying to 
keep in touch with their 205.kindergarten teachers and to give them help 
where they can. The program is still growing - 52 new classes this year 
and 52 next - so good kindergarten teachers are needed more than ever, 
It is a new program and presents a real challenge to initiative and 
interest, 


Opal Wolford, Berea College, Berea, Ky., is teaching college 
courses in Child Development, Child School Organiza- 
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PERSONAL SIDE (CONTINUED) 


tion and Managetient and this year is offering a course to the high school 
students in marriage’ and family living. - They have a new teacher of the 
Preschool, Morie Hart, a graduate of the University of Tennessee, Opal 
Wolford went to Oklahoma A.& M College in December to speak at their 
exercise commemorating their 25th Anniversary of Nursery Schools and 
their 10th as a Department of Home Life, 


Mrs. Conway Rodgers, 2412 Grove Ave., Richmond 20, Va., is a teacher 
of five year olds in the public schools in Richmond, but she has also taught 
nursery school at several times and it is still her first love. Her most 
recent experience in the nursery school was at the International School 
at Lake Success. This was in the fall of 1947. Her main professional inter- 
est at present is concerned with a committee she heads in connection with 
the regulation of private nursery and play schools in Richmond, This group 
of teachers and administrators of the city\and state board of education are 
deeply concerned, she reports, by the large number of so-called nursery 
schools springing up with absolutely no standards for teaching personnel, 
equipment or program, They are finding that children who have attended 
these schools often present problems when they enter their kindergartens. 
She would appreciate it if other members of the NANE who have had a similar 
problem in their community and have found solutions would pass on any 
suggestions to her committee. 


Katherine Robbins, Memphis, Tenn,, writes she is at present teaching 
kindergarten but her heart, too, is still in Nursery School. 


Elinor Thompson Hogg, Stoneville, Miss., was married August 22nd to 
Dr. Peter Glaister Hogg, Assistant Supt. of the Delta Experiment Station 
at Stoneville, Miss. They are living on the Experiment Station Campus at 
Stoneville, Her husband is a Plant Gentlecist and Agronomist with M.A. 
from University of Saskatchewan, Canada, and Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin, She left the Louisiana State University at the end of summer 
school and they were married in Minneapolis. 


Beth Wellman is at present engrossed in the business of being Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at 
the University of Iowa. The other members of the Committee are Ruth Updegraff 
and Vincent Nowlis. These three are conducting the affairs of the Station 
until a new. Director is appointed. 


Carson Ryan of the United States Government State Department is now 
in Italy. 
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NANE 1951 BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


Amy Hostler 
Conference Chairman 


Already committee groups are at‘work on plans for the NANE 
Biennial Conference to be held in New York City, March 7-8-9-10, 1951. 

‘ One year away! But it is time for all members to begin to plan for that 
trip to New York City next March, 


Committee Chairmen, acting as a steering committee, have met 
regularly one or two days a month in'the office of Conference Chairman 
Amy Hostler, The initial planning was full of difficulties. Hotels 

in New York City were booked two and three years in advance, Hotels 

that would house the conference meetings were unable to house the con- 
ference members, But finally matters have been ironed out so that the 
Hotel Commodore will be headquarters for all meetings held on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, March 3-9-10, 1951. The Wednesday orientation day 
for some three hundred or more discussion leaders, recorders, observers 
and participants must move across the street to the Biltmore Hotel. The 
opening evening meeting will open to the visiting members one of New York 
City's finest public school auditoriums at the Needle-Trades High School, 


The conference plan involves the help of all the NANE membership. 
Just as the Mental Hygiene Congress in London last year had about 300 
preparatory commissions working in the U.S.A., we hope to have as many 
or more preparatory study groups as there are cities and towns with even 
one member of the NANE. We have had one poll from a sampling of 400 
members taken at random from the total list to find what is most needed by 
our members, From a poll of 400, we had a return of 62 statements from 
20 states, These listed approximately 21 particular classifications of 
what was desired. 


Since we know the conference cannot meet all needs - be all things 
to all people - we are grouping topics sent in and using these as the basis 
for a special consultant service which will be a structural part of the 

conference program, 


NOW WE ARE ENGAGED IN TRYING TO LOCATE EVERY ORGANIZED NURSERY 
GROUP IN THE U.S.A,! IF YOU HAVE A NURSERY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OR COUNCIL 
OR CLUB OF ANY SORT IN YOUR TOWN DROP US A CARD AND TELL US, WE HAVE 
WRITTEN THE STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION IN EACH STATE, THIRTY REPLIES 
HAVE GIVEN US THE BEST LISTING WE HAVE EVER HAD, BUT BE SURE ANY GROUP YOU 
BELONG TO OR KNOW ABOUT IS REGISTERED WITH US, 


WRITE; AMY HOSTLER 66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK, WRITE!! 
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MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


FSA Building, 4th & Independence Ave., S,W., Washington 25, D. C, 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN. 
The President of the United States, Hon. Harry S, Truman 


CHAIRMAN 
Hon, Oscar R. Ewing 


VICE -CHAIRMEN 
Leonard W, Mayo Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt Benjamin Spock, M.D. George D. Stoddard 


CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE. COMMITTEE 
Leonard W. Mayo 


CHAIRMAN , TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON FACT FINDING 
Benjamin E, Youngdahl 


CHAIRMAN, TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS 
Lyman Bryson 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON. CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
A. J. Brumbaugh 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON BUDGET AND FINANCE 
(to be selected) 


STATE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE CHAIRMEN 
(Officially appointed or designated by Governors as of 
March 21, 1950) 


Alabama California 
Mrs, Edward Gresham Robert A. McKibben 
State Department of Public Welfare 825 East Sixth Street 
.421 South Union Street Los Angeles, California 
Montgomery 5, Alabama 
Colorado 
Alaska Dr. Bradford Murphey 
Chairman to be appointed Republic Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Arizona 
Mrs, Emery C.’Johnson Connecticut 
10 Paseo Redondo’ Dr. Stanley H. Osborn 
Tucson, Arizona State Department of Health 
: State Office Building 
Arkansas Hartford, Connecticut 
Mrs, Edgar Dixon 
615 East 21st Street District of Columbia 
Little Rock, Arkansas Mrs, Henry Gichner 
6115-33rd St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Florida 

Mrs, Ellen Whiteside 
4409 Santa Maria 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Delaware 

Judge Collins J. Seitz 
Public Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Georgia 
Mrs, Ralph Hobbs 
Cataula, Georgia 


Hawaii 
Mrs. Garner Anthony 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Idaho 
Dr. Madelene Donnelly 


State Department of. Publie Health 


Boise, Idaho 


Illinois 
Frank H. Woods,-Jr. 


59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Indiana 

Mrs. Robert F, Shank 
‘RR, 17, Box 542 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Iowa 

King Palmer 

623 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Kansas 

Dr. Edward 
2200 West Sixth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 


Kentucky 

Dr. Cathryn C. Handelman — 
State Dept. of Health 

620 South Third St. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Louisiana ‘ 
Shelby M. Jackson 

State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Maine 

Burton W. Taylor 

79 Federal Street 
Brunswick, Maine 


Maryland 

Judge Moylan 

Judge for Juvenile Causes of the 
Supreme Bench 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Patrick A. Tompkins 
State Department of Public Welfare 


Washington Street 


Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Mrs, Margaret Price 
315 Corric Road 

Ann Arbor, Michigan” 


Minnesota 

A. Whittier Day 

308 State Office Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Mississippi 

J. O, Snowden 

Box 1078 

Jackson, Mississippi 


Missouri 
Samuel Marsh 


State Department of Health and Welfare 


State Office Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Montana 
Mary M. Condon 


State Department of Public Instruction 


Helena, Montana 
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Nebraska 

Mrs. Emmet W, Orme 

3025 Sheridan Boulevard 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nevada 

Clarence F, Marshall 
P.O,Box 438 

Reno, Nevada 


New Hampshire 

Dr. Colin C. Stewart 
Hitchcock Clinic 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
Chairman to be appointed 


New Mexico 
Charles Rose 


State Department of Public Instruction 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


New York 

Samuel R. Milbank 

1 East End Street 

New York, New York 


North Carolina 
Mrs. Ellen Winston 


State Board of Public Welfare 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


North Dakota 

Pauline M, Reynolds 
State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Ohio 
Chairman to be appointed 


Oregon 

Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar 
Woodlark Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Chairman to be appointed 


Puerto Rico 

Dr. Juan A. Pons 

Territorial Department of Health 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island 

Rev, Joseph J, Lamb 

90 Park Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


South Carolina 

Mrs, T. B, Stackhouse 
1511 Laurel Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 


South Dakota 

Judge Herbert B, Rudolph 
State Supreme Court 
Pierre, South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Mrs, W. M, McCallum 
Henderson, Tennessee 


Texas 

Rev, Walter Kerr 
First Methodist Church 
Kerrville, Texas 


Utah 

John Farr Larsen 

State Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol ; 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Vermont 
Frances M. Bates 

State Department of Social Welfare 
128 State Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 


Virgin Islands 

Roy W. Bornn 

Insular Department of Social Welfare 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands 


Virginia 
Richard W, Copeland 


‘State Department of Welfare and Inst, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Washington Wisconsin 


Lyle Stewart Morris Hursh 
815 Fourth Avenue North Tenney Building 
Seattle 9, Washington 119 East Washington Avenue 


Madison, Wisconsin 


West Virginia 


Charles E, Kenney Wyoming 
State Department of Public Assistance Harry M,. Tibbs 
Charleston, West Virginia Union Pacific Coal Company 


Rock Springs, Wyoming 


HERE IS THE WAY OHIO AND NEW YORK ARE ORGANIZING 


HOW IS YOUR STATE PREPARING FOR THE CONFERENCE? 


"A year or more ago the Ohio Commission on Children and Youth 
was formed to coordinate the work of groups that had child welfare programs, 


The formation of the Ohio Commission on Children and Youth was 
promoted by the National Commission on Children and Youth. Governor Lausche 
appointed Gordon J. Crowe as Executive Secretary of the state organization, 


This organization has set up the state-wide committee on the White 
House Conference, The state-wide committee has in turn fostered the appoint- 
ment of county steering committees, I am told that the work is more advanced 
here in Hamilton County than elsewhere in the state. Cuyaho County (Cleveland) 
is now organizing along this plan." From Elizabeth Guilfoile of Cincinnati,Ohio, 


"A planning committee of 100 has been appointed to get started on the 
job of fact finding for the White House Conference, The New York State 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene has resigned his position at the Governor's 
request to accept the position of Mental Hygiene Consultant to this planning 
committee of 100, I understand the educational panel is about to begin its 
work and several organizations such as the New York State Association for 
Nursery Education has written in to signify interest and cooperation in such 

: work to further the purposes of the White House Conference," From Theodora 
B. Reeve of the University of the State of New York. 


Your BULLETIN Editor urges you to contact your State Chairman 
and learn of the latest developments in your State preparatory to the 
White House Conference, Please share your information with The Editor 
on these pages, 
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